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MR. BOGGS: Our guest today on MEET THE PRESS is the 

to President Truman services He was Chairman of 

SS^tS!i?.en1e‘^dS^^ President, Ken- 

nedy and Johnson. 

in vletnai/by some 90,000 than we have today, unless the null 
‘“iJ “re^’tlSfy^u iX" Sild not predict the return of 

“mVTo%ou Move there won’t be a cut in our troop commit- 
ment? 

«;FrRETARY CLIFFORD: I believe it is important ^at toe 

#B=s“SSSHsa= 

troops, not future that would change and 

eithir a?a%es“St^?wStoof;ia^^^^^^^^ or in Paris that 

either as a ^ think it is a disservice to op peple 

IndTo our allies to make specific predictions of this kind when 
there is no military basis for such prediction. 

MR ciPTVAK* Mr. Clifford, are you prepared to s&y there is no 
infmmStyaiSe from which Mr. Laird could responsibly 
come to the conclusion he came to: 

dFrPFTARY CLIFFORD : I have said upon occpion that I 

rCt&oclf IS v1SnaSeKooTwefeJSte™?e^rf 

turned. 
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The only person that I recall who has said that some troops 
could come back in ’69, authoritatively, was President Theiu of 
South Vietnam. That was merely his opinion. I hope it is right, 
but we cannot make a specific prediction in that regard. 

MR. SPIVAK: Are there no facts at all available? You, and, 
I gather, Melvin Laird, come to conclusions from the same given 
set of facts. And the Vice President himself got into this argu- 
ment, and he, too, suggested or indicated that there might be a 
return or a cut in troop commitment. 

Don’t all three of you operate from the same information? 
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SECRETARY CLIFFORD : I don’t know what information Mr. 
Laird operates from. I know that only ten days before he made 
his statement I testified before his committee, the Appropriations 
Comimittee of the House. I said, specifically, we had no plans of 
any kind to bring any troops back at this particular time. 

I was asked whether we might bring any particular number 
back. I said we have no such plans. I do not know where Mr. 
Laird got the number of 90,000. I have never heard that figure 
suggested. I know only that he did not get any information within 
the Pentagon with reference to any 90,000 troops at any specific 
time. 

Let me repeat, again : I hope we can bring them back. We are 
doing everything we can to develop the ARVN. But until that 
day has arrived, I think we would do better to maintflin a broader 
flexibility than to try to set a specific date for their return. 

MR. SPIVAK: If South Vietnam increases its Army and in- 
creases it effectively, as you think and as you have said you 
thought they would by the end of ’69 — I think you said they 
would have close to one million well-trained, effective, well- 
equipped troops. Isn’t it true that if they go from, what is it, 
7000,000 troops, today, or 800,000, to a million, that we will he 
able to withdraw troops? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: Yes. Your figure of 800,000 is 
approximately correct, and by the end of 1969 they will have 
armed forces in the neighborhood of a million men, well-equipped, 
well-trained and quite an effective military force. 

Our aim has been to build them up so that they can take over 
a greater share of the fighting, which they are now doing. But 
at the same time, even when they begin to take over a greater 
share of the fighting, I contemplate that we would pull our troops 
back in a secondary position until we are absolutely certain that 
the local forces can take over the fighting. 

So as soon as we move a local regiment into a battle area, I 
don t think we will bring our regiment back home; we will move 
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them as support troops. I think that would take some period of 
time. 

But the ARVN are doing very much better now than they were 
doing before. 

MR. SPIVAK: You then at the present time see no possibility 
of our cutting our troop commitment in 1969? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: Oh, no— 

(Announcements) 

MR. BOGGS: Mr. Secretary, you did not get to complete your 
answer to Mr. Spivak’s question. Would you care to continue? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: The question was, did I expect to 
bring any of our troops back in the year 1969? 

MR. SPIVAK: May I amend that to say by June, ’69? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: I would hope that we could bring 
troops back by June of ’69. I would hope that the ARVN would 
develop — ^that is, the forces of South Vietnam — ^to the point 
where they could take over more combat. 

Second, I would hope that the combat would diminish in inten- 
sity so that we could bring troops back. I would hope that our 
conferences in Paris would be so productive that the war would 
ease down and we could bring troops back. 

My hope is a fervent one that we could bring a great many of 
our troops back by June of ’69. What I am saying is that there 
is no plan to do so, and I think it is a disservice to the American 
people and our allies to suggest any specific date that we would 
bring them back when there is now no plan to do so. 

MR. KRAFT: Mr. Secretary, I’d like to ask you a few ques- 
tions about the strategic nuclear balance and its implications 
for the possibilities of negotiations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

First of all, could you say about where we stand, as briefly as 
possible? Have we maintained a superiority or is the American 
superiority as Mr. Nixon has indicated and as a Senate Subcom- 
mittee recently indicated, is the American superiority being 
eroded to the point where now it is only marginal? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: In my opinion, the American su- 
periority over the Soviet Union in the nuclear field is still very 
substantial. You say you don’t wish me to go into much detail, 
so I will generalize. I would say the average of our strength, 
when you compute the intercontinental ballistic missiles, you 
compute the Polaris and possibly Poseidon, that is fired from 
our submarines, and you compute our bombers, I would say that 
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our striking force in the nuclear field today is four to one insofar 
as the Soviets are concerned. 

MR. KRAFT : It has been said that you feel — that you disagree 
with Secretary McNamara about the proper climate for nego- 
tiations. Secretary McNamara, former Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, made the point that he felt the appropriate time for 
negotiations would be at a period of parity, of rough parity. It 
has been said that you feel that there has to be an important 
American superiority before negotiations — before the time is 
right. Is that fair and, if so, why? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: I would say generally so. 

I have maintained consistently, since the time I had the hear- 
ing on my nomination in January of this year, that I believe we 
should maintain a nuclear superiority, vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 

There are a number of reasons I believe that. One of the rea- 
sons I believe it is that we are concerned with the very existence 
of our nation as a nation. In the second place, my experience has 
been, going back to my service in the “40’s” after the Second 
World War, that you deal much better with the Soviet Union 
when you deal from strength. And I would like to deal with the 
Soviet Union from a position of superior nuclear strength, if 
and when the talks begin, which I hope they will. 

MR. ABEL : Isn’t the implication of that, that if we deal from 
strength they have to deal from weakness, which in effect means 
that no deal at all is possible? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: Oh, no. They know the approxi- 
mate strength that we have today, and we are superior, and we 
know the approximate strength that they have. Yet it was they, 
through Gromyko, in his speech to the Supreme Soviet who 
just a few weeks ago announced publicly that they thought they 
ought now to sit down with the United States and discuss the 
limitation and perhaps reduction of nuclear weapons. 

They are perfectly willing to discuss nuclear control, even 
though they know we are superior. 

I would like to continue to maintain that superiority. I am 
not so sure that they would be willing to discuss control of 
nuclear weapons if they thought that they had reached the point 
of superiority. 

MR. BEECHER: Mr. Clifford, I would like to follow along that 
line of reasoning a little bit further and ask you to look into the 
future for us. The British are withdrawing a large portion of their 
military force from the Far East and the Middle East. In this 
country there seems to be a growing sentiment that after Viet- 
nam is over, we ought to consider turning in our badges as the 




world’s policemen. Yet the Russians are busily pushing naval 
forces into the Mediterranean and into the Indian Ocean. In 
Czechloslovakia they demonstrated a willingness to resort to mili- 
tary force when political means failed. They are building up both 
conventional and nuclear forces. 

As you look into the future, sir, do you forsee a shift in the 
existing balance of power, away from the West? And if so, what 
are its implications for United States’ interests? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD : It is a question that might take a 
half an hour to answer, and instead I will take a minute. 

One, as we look into the future after the Vietnamese war is 
over, I can assure you of but one thing, and that is that there is 
going to be trouble in the world. That is the state in which we 
live. 

Secondly, I believe we cannot insulate ourselves against trou- 
ble in the world. We must concern ourselves wherever it occurs 
so that we can watch it to see what it is going to develop into. 

I do not mean by that to suggest that we should get in every 
conflict that arises in the world. I do not believe that at all. But 
we certainly want to watch it. 

“ I believe that the basis of our policy in the future should be 
the development of regional agreements by the countries in 
that region in which we will be but a limited partner. For instance, 
in Southeast Asia, I think that Japan and Australia, and even 
India should work together with the Southeast Asian nations in 
developing a regional security. 

We, as a limited partner, would help, but mainly in the eco- 
nomic field and not in military field. 

Also, I think we had better watch with great care in the fu- 
ture to see how much help we extend. First determine how much 
help a country itself is giving to itself. But in the last analysis, 
as an over-simplification, the final test of our participation in any 
other Vietnam or in any other conflict in the world should be 
basically the national security of the United States. 

MR. ABEL : Mr. Secretary, I believe you were the first Ameri- 
can official to say some months back that there had been some 
bits and straws of progress in the Paris talks. 

Are those bits and straws still there, or are we making any 
progress at all? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: I believe that the bits and straws 
that I referred to are there. I was comforted by the fact that 
Ambassador Harriman picked it up the next day and said, yes, 
he would adopt the expression that there had been bits and 
straws of progress. 

I believe that the fact that the talks are going on in themselves 
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indicates some intention on the part of the parties to stay with it 
in the hope that peace can be found in Paris. I believe that our 
main hope right now, as far as Vietnam is concerned, is in Paris 
It IS my belief that North Vietnam does wish to find a basis for 
concluding the conflict. I know that we do, and I believe that 
if they stay with this frustrating task they have, I believe ulti- 
mately they will find the means to bring peace. 

MR. ABEL: Mr. Secretary, when the North Vietnamese, last 
spring, agreed to meet with us in Paris, they made it clear 
enough — and we, I believe, did not then contest it — that they were 
sending negotiators to Paris to arrange for an end to the bomb- 
ing and, as they put it, “other acts of hostility against North 
Vietnam.” Only then would other matters be discussed. Isn’t 
that exactly what is holding things up, the fact that we are still 
bombing the North? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: I do not believe so. I believe that 
there has been too much emphasis on the bombing, and I thinTr 
that is an over-simplification. 

To go back to March 31st, the President made a speech in which 
he said, “I wish to take a step now toward the resolution of the 
conflict in Vietnam.” 

He said, “I am going to cut the bombing back to the 20th 
parallel. I would hope that this would be answered by some 
act of restraint on the part of Hanoi.” 

The talks started shortly after that, as you know. 

He has continued to evidence his restraint by restricting the 
bombing to the level with which you gentlemen are familiar As 
yet we have no indication from the other side with reference to 
any restraint in which they agree to indulge at all. Not only have 
they not taken any restraint, they won’t even tell us what re- 
straint they would engage in if we were to stop the bombing. 

I would like very much to stop the bombing. I believe that it 
would be a definite step toward ultimate peace, but I must know 
ahead of time what we can expect from them ; if not specifically 
at least generally, because I don’t think we can go at it on an 
open-end basis. To date they have not told us one single thing 
they would do or even discuss if we would stop the bombing I 
think the President needs more before he can make that decision. 

MR. ABEL: How about their actions on the ground, Mr. Secre- 
tly? We have been hearing for weeks now about another enemy 
offensive, a third wave, or whatever you choose to call it. Yet 
that offensive doesn’t seem to materialize. 

of restraint? ^*^^^**^ meaning in connection with signs 
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SECRETARY CLIFFORD: In my opinion, it does not. In ^e 
first place, there was some suggestion that there was a mil be- 
fore and that that might constitute an evidence of restrmnt on 
their part. As you analyzed it, it really wasnt a 
that seven weeks so-called lull, we were lo^ 
a week, which was more than we had lost in the same seven 

weeks period back in 1967 . 

In addition to that, before ever offensive they have planned, 
there has been a similar diminution of action because they are 
getting ready to launch it. 

I believe that that is what that was. They were building up 
their forces. We know that they were preparing to launch a third 
series of attacks. I believe they have been attempting to do ff. i 
think the techniques and strategy used by G^eral Abrains have 
been so successful that they have been unable to mount a su- 
stained attack. They are losing a great many men, by ttie way 
In one five-week period there, they lost som^the figure has 
slipped me for the moment, but it was more that at any time 
in either the Tet offensive or the May offensive. So, I believe 
that the so-called lull has not been a lull, but been merely the 
effort to mount an offensive and then their inability to do so. 

MR. SPIVAK: Mr. Secretary, I believe the United States 
stopped the bombing some eight times, was it, before the nego- 
tiations started. How much of a risk woidd we take to try it 
once more? What is the worst that could happen? 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: I will start with the back first. Jl^e 
worst that would happen would be that with the cessation of the 
bombing in the North, the enemy would use their part o:^he 
DMZ and the area immediately north, as a supply depot. They 
could move in any amount of supplies there and numb^ of men 
and from there launch devastating attacks over the DMZ into 
what is known as northern I Corps. I believe we must not permit 
that to happen. If we were to stop the bombing and they did 
that, it would increase the jeopardy of our troops. 

MR. SPIVAK: Mr. Secretary, the President said that if we 
stopped the bombing our casualties would skyrocket. We stopped 
the bombing for 37 days once. Did our casualties in fact 
skyrocket. 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: I think they did not at that time. 
I think what the President had in mind was that if he stopped 
the bombing for an indefinite period of time they would then 
mount this large build-up just north of the DMZ and move over 
I think that is what he had reference to at the time, and that 
would increase the danger of our troops. 
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iMT? <>PTVAK‘ Mr Secretary, earlier this year you expressed 
thfhoufthafth; 82 the Pueblo captured by North Korea 

would ultim^^^^^^ be released. Can you tell us whether there is 
any progress at all there, what we have to look forward to today. 

SECRETARY CLIFFORD: I would have to say ^bere has b^n 
no progress to date. We have had 22 meetings with ^he North 
Ko^an negotiators. I would suggest to you, however, that pa- 
tience is v^y productive in this kind of negotiation. W^aw had 
^w^prevS mustrations. Once a flier flew over North Korea 
some^years ago. It took us about a year to get him back through 
^TntSns Longer ago than that, two fliers accidentally invaded 
?^fsortTair spIS ft took us 18 months to got them back I 
think we will get the men back, the 82 men on the Pueblo, and 
I belieTI the best way to get them back is through diplomats 
Lgotiations. Other suggestions— of suing military force, I am 
afraid would not get our men back alive. 

MR KRAFT: Mr. Clifford, with respect to one of m. Spivak’s 
quesSonfyou said that when the President referred to casualties 
■akvrocketing, he spoke about an unlimited pause. 

^Ts the imrtication of that, that a limited pause would not have 
that kind™? result, that that might be something that we could 
SI particularly ik view of the success of General Abrams’ new 

tactics? 

<iprRETARY CLIFFORD: I think that you create another 
nrfblJm whtn you talk about a limited pause. I believe when the 
thSe cSnIs for us to stop the bombing, we should have some kind 
o™ either understanding, agreement or knowledge that the 
stopping of the bombing is going to lead toward peace. 

MR. KRAFT: Why? 

cipprETARY CLIFFORD: Because they have not given us 
anv indication yet that the stopping of the bombing would be 
Tsten toward ve&ce. I want it to be a step toward peace ^cause 
once we stop it, then I believe there is the difficulty of starting it 
Sn becaSse it would show that perhaps we were going back 

to where we had been before. 

MR. BOGGS: Gentlemen, we have less than three minutes. 

MR BEECHER: Mr. Secretary, what are the 
talks with the Russians on limiting strategic nuclear weapons 
will get underway during this Administration . 

GR PR FT ARY CLIFFORD: That would be a matter for the 
PrSdS to determine. As you know, there has been a sjies of 
exchange of messages between this country and the Soviet Umo 
It the highest level with respect to that particular matter. Plans 
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action i reior uu 

Czechoslovakia by the Soviets. 

n/f» ■r'K'TT'PHFR* Tf there is an arms limitation agreement 

inspection in the Soviet Union? 

WCRETARY CLIFFORD: It would be inappropriate for me to 
co—oXt^e^Be that will be one »i the 
issues that will have to be determined by the negotiators. 

MR ARFT * Mr Secretary, former United Nations Ambassa- 
dofto^MriirSst today ‘hat Vice Pr^id.n^ump^^^^ 
oDDOsed the systematic bombing in the vicini^ laac; 

Sr?remfer Rosy was visiting there n the 
Can vou think of any other occasion on which the Vice Fre^ae 
dSfered from the President and the administration on a bomb g 

decision? 

«;FrRETARY CLIFFORD: I do not know that, because prior 
Mnrrh 1 of this vear, I was not in the administra,tiom I sa 

il^n“af1S5it'rS>uS meSsXreXi tail:” wodd £ 

*“Ss“£tirely possible that he did, but I wouid not be in a po- 
sition to have that knowledge. 

ivn? «PTVAK- Mr Secretary, you stirred up a hornets nest 
th“ ttfrX &ad£Sg thit the Dep^tment of Defense be- 
^mfStvolT^ helping to solve the social needs of oor country . 

''"JS®dr’y£‘‘rswTrThisr^^^^ that the Department of 
Defense is now too big and now too inellicient to take on any more 
jobs? . 

ciFCRETARY CLIFFORD: The Department of Defense is big. 

“Is liS 

Ss we S^ritrong at home, and we have a great opportunity 
in the Defense Department that has never been realized. 

MR BOGGS: I am sorry to interrupt, but our time 
you. Secretary Clifford, for being with us today on MEET THE 

PRESS. 
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